MERRY     ENGLAND 


February,    1888. 


A  Pilgrimage  to  Littlemore. 

IT  was  a  bright,  sunny  afternoon,  one  of  those  absolutely 
perfect  da)"^  which  only  come  two  or  three  times  in  an 
English  summer,  when,  crossing  Folly  Bridge,  and  turning  down 
post  the  boat-house,  we  three,  each  and  all  of  us  light-hearted 
Oxford  "  Undergrads,"  came  out  on  the  towing  path,  which,  as 
far  as  IflRey  at  least,  was  to  be  the  way  of  our  pilgrimage.     On 
our  left  were  Christchurch  Meadows,  across  the  river,  in  the  full, 
fresh  glory  of  their  June  foliage,  with  their  line  of  college  barges 
moored  to  the  iron  railings,  crowded  by  the  bright-flannelled 
throng  of  boating  men.     On  our  right  meadow  again,  low-lying 
and  divided  by  hawthorn  hedges,  where  the  last  blossoms  of  the 
may  and  of  the  wild  plums  and  "  crabs  "  still  lingered,  at  the 
end  of  the  first  week  of  June.     Passing  the  mouth  of  the  Cher- 
well,  we  left  Christchurch  Meadows  behind  us,  with  the  distant 
tower  of  •*  Magdalen  " — Oxoniense,  "  Maudlin  " — standing  out 
clear  amid  the  elm  trees  of  "  Addison's  Walk.**    Presently,  we 
came  to  the  new  University  Boat-house,  which  we  duly  admired, 
and  then  through  several  meadows,  following  the  windings  of 
Che  stream,  to  Iffley  Lock.     Here,  while  the  meadows  on  the 
right,  or  southern,  bank  of  the  Thames  remained  level  as  before, 
those  on  the  other  side  rose  gradually  from  their  fringe  of  vivid 
green  willows  and  alders.     Iffley  itself  lies  on  the  hillside,  with 
its   quaint  old   church,    nestling  among    the   lowly  old-world 
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cottages.  Crossing  the  narrow  bridge  of  the  lock,  and  passing 
through  the  porch  of  the  mill,  which  judging  from  its  appear- 
ance seemed  almost  as  ancient  as  the  village  itself,  we  were  soon 
climbing  the  short  steep  hill  which  leads,  past  the  queer-looking 
thatched  school,  to  the  Church.  It  is  a  sleepy,  quiet  place,  so 
still,  on  this  sunny  afternoon,  that  one  might  fancy  it  left  behind 
and  forgotten  in  the  hurried  march  of  nineteenth  century  civili- 
zation. Just  as  well,  too,  we  thought — since  "  civilization  "  in 
the  modern  mind  of  Oxford  means  noisy  railway  engines^ 
jingling  "  tram-cars  "  in  the  venerable  "  High  "  (Street),  and  the 
ruthless,  Gothic  widening  of  "Maudlin"  Bridge,  thereby  marring 
all  its  old  beauty.  When  the  colleges  and  the  "  Bodleian  "  are 
lighted  by  electricity,  when  steam-launches  trouble  the  placid 
waters  of  the  silver  Thames  opposite  Christchurch  Meadows, 
and  the  Cherwell.Hke  the  long-forgotten  "Fleet  Brook,"  has  been 
turned  into  a  drain,  civilization  will  have  done  its  worst  for 
Oxford.  Just  as  well  then,  surely,  that  there  should  be  some 
spots  held  sacred,  where  the  lover  of  nature,  who,  with  Cowper, 
is  of  opinion  that  "  God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the 
town,"  may  muse,  in  saddened  recollection,  of  an  age  before 
*'  time  was  money,"  and  the  "  almighty  dollar "  was  not  yet 
worshipped. 

Iffiey  Church  was,  we  found,  well  worth  a  passing  visit.  It 
possesses  one  of  the  finest,  and  most  perfect,  Norman  doorways, 
of  the  style  known  commonly  as  "  herring -boned,"  in  the  south 
of  England.  Inside,  the  arches  are  equally  perfect,  and  equally 
beautiful.  Of  many  a  contemporary  3bhG.y,perierunt  etiam  ruincB; 
but  Iffley  remains,  outwardly,  semper  eadem.  True,  a  strange 
worship,  such  as  our  fathers  knew  not,  now  rises  within  its  walls 
but  even  such  desecration  cannot  altogether  mar  its  grand,  silent, 
imperishable  beauty.  It  is  Durham  in  miniature,  if  the  com- 
parison may  be  permitted ;  but  Durham  without  the  incongruous, 
jarring  discord  in  stone  of  a  Rood-Screen  in  "decorated  Gothic" 
placed  amid  round  Norman  arches.     Iffley  has  no  Screen ;  from 
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the  door  to  the  narrow  cast  windows  the  view  is  uninterrupted, 
and  the  perspective  of  the  different  arches  can  be  seen  to  fullest 
advantage. 

Silently  we  knelt  in  the  deserted  temple  and  prayed  that  its 
Lord  and  Master,  banished  for  three  hundred  years,  might 
quickly  return  to  it  again,  and  then  rose  and  continued  our  pil- 
grimage. Passing  through  more  fields,  and  over  rising  ground, 
we  came  to  a  gate,  from  which,  looking  back,  wc  could  sec 
against  the  western  sky  the  "city  of  churches"  in  all  her  beauty. 
Modem  civilization  in  all  its  ugly,  brazen  shamelcssness  was 
hidden  by  the  mystic  veil  of  kindly  distance.  Christchurch, 
Merton,  Magdalen,  we  could  count  them  all,  and,  in  the  blue 
mbt  and  quivering  sunlight,  the  city  seemed  as  if  the  centuries 
of  "  improvement "  and  of  pseudo-reformation  had  been,  for 
the  moment  at  least,  rolled  back  off  the  dial  of  time.  So  may 
he  have  stood,  in  the  quiet  summer  evening,  and  gazed,  silently, 
longingly,  at  the  city  he  loved  so  tenderly.  But  this  was  not  the 
end  of  our  pilgrimage,  though  we  were  very  near  it  now.  A 
narrow  lane,  leading  past  a  tiny  dissenting  chapel,  such  as  only 
English  villages  can  show,  a  bit  of  village  street,  between  quaint 
stone  cottages,  with  overhanging  eaves  of  weather-stained  straw, 
and  our  journey  was  ended. 

A  narrow,  humble  lych-gate  led  us  into  the  churchyard.  Here 
hi  had  often  stood,  waiting  to  read  the  last  words  over  some 
departed  parishioner.  Here  lu  had  often  visited,  that  saintly, 
well-loved  "  Hermit  of  IJttlemore "  in  whose  footsteps  we  had 
been  treading,  in  this  earthly  journey,  as  we  had,  one  and  all, 
followed  him  along  the  narrow  pathway  which  leads  through 
••  pastures  green  "  by  "  the  waters  of  comfort,"  from  the  "  city  of 
confusion  "  to  the  "  City  of  God."  He  had  been  a  pioneer  of 
that  great  army,  which,  leaving  behind  them  friends,  homes,  and 
human  ambitions,  had  resolutely  shut  their  ears  to  the  soft 
syren  blandishments  of  the  imperial  wanton,  to  listen  only  to 
the  wise  and  tender  counsels  of  their  true  Mother. 
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On  one  side  stood  the  quiet,  homely  rectory,  embowered  in 
trees,  and  before  us  the  little,  simple  church.  No  grandeur  here 
of  Norman  archway  or  of  Gothic  architecture,  a  humble  "chantry 
chapel"  at  the  most.  But  we  felt,  as  if,  like  Moses  on  the  Mount, 
we  should  do  well,  in  spirit,  to  "  take  our  shoes  from  off  our 
feet,"  for  to  us  the  place  whereon  we  were  standing  was  indeed 
**  holy  ground.''  On  this  narrow  churchyard  path  his  feet  had 
trodden,  passing  to  and  fro  in  the  peaceful  contentment  of  a 
village  ministry ;  a  ministry  so  complete,  so  earnest  in  its 
minutest  details  that  only  the  pen  of  his  bosom-friend,  the 
saintly  Keble,  could  have  painted  it  worthily,  or  that  of  honest, 
manly  George  Herbert,  had  he  lived  to  see  it.  Along  this  path, 
under  these  trees,  he  had  gone,  day  after  day,  to  minister,  as  he 
knew  best,  to  the  little  flock  committed  to  his  care.  Hither 
he  had  come,  for  rest  and  quiet,  from  the  busy  turmoil  of 
the  great  University,  leaving  behind  him  friends,  hopes 
and  earthly  fame  and  influence.  A  great  change  truly  from 
the  commanding  pulpit  of  the  University  Church  of  St 
Mary  the  Virgin ; — the  church  which,  with  its  quaint  in- 
congruous porch  of  twisted  columns,  crowned  with  our  Lady 
and  The  Infant  Jesus  in  stone,  looks  down  in  silent,  immutable 
calmness  on  the  hurrying  "changes  and  chances,"  of  restless 
humanity.  The  stone  image  had  been  very  dear  to  the  "  Rector 
of  St.  Mary's  "  at  all  times — placed  there  as  it  was  by  that 
strange,  XVII.  century  Ritualist,  Archbishop  Laud,  in  whose 
indictment  it  formed  a  weighty  count,  in  the  minds  of  Cromwell 
and  his  military  "  Saints."  But  the  "  fierce  light  "  of  popular 
criticism  and  professional  jealousy  which  "  beat  upon "  the 
University  pulpit  was  all  too  bright  for  the  gentle  soul  of  the 
saintly  theologian  and  poet.  The  famous  "Tract  XC." — written 
in  the  purest  good  faith — raised  about  him  a  very  storm  of  un- 
reasoning bigotry.  In  those  days  "  the  Church  of  England,  as 
by  law  established,"  had  not  yet  learned,  like  the  jackdaw  in  the 
fable,  with  his  one  peacock's  feather,  to  deck  herself,  in  solemn 
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muinmer>',  with  the  robes  which  she  had  worn,  with  rapaciotis 
haods,  in  the  hour  of  her  shameless  triumph,  from  the  exiled,  out- 
raged Church  of  The  living  God,  whereby  she  would  fain  persuade 
die  world  that  she  is  what  she  claims  to  be.  The  **  Rector 
of  St  Mary's  "  was  summoned  before  the  "  Vehmgericht  "  of  the 
Convocation  of  Oxford— condemned  and  "  suspended."  Gladly 
did  he  turn  his  steps  to  this  quiet,  peaceful  haven  of  refuge. 
Almost  without  regret  he  left  the  noisy  arena  of  theological  con- 
troversy, to  pass,  in  tranquil  meditation,  up  and  down  the  path 
between  the  lowly  graves,  where  "  the  rude  forefathers  of  the 
hamlet  sleep."  But  for  the  friends  who  would  staylxihind,  Kcble, 
Pusey,  and  others  equally  dear,  he  would  have  left  Oxford  with- 
out a  backward  glance.  One  who  knew  him  well  in  the  whole 
of  his  Oxford  career,  has  said  that  never  was  a  mind  more  pure, 
more  unselfish,  more  utterly  unworldly.  His  piety  was  remark- 
able, even  among  a  band  of  pious  friends,  some  of  whom  he  was 
destined  to  lose,  or  had  already  lost,  by  death ;  others  by  the 
more  bitter,  more  unalterable  separation  of  a  difference  of 
fiuth. 

And  thus  the  "  Rector  of  St  Mary's  "—the  best-beloved,  best- 
abased  man  in  Oxford,  became  the  "  Hermit  of  Littlemorc." 
Quietly  he  fulfilled  the  "  daily  round,  the  common  task,"  in  all 
its  smallest  details.  The  little  church,  in  which  he  ministered,  and 
which  he  loved  so  dearly,  stands  to-day  unchanged  in  a  single 
particular,  just  as  he  left  it  many  years  ago.  It  shows,  silently 
but  unmistakably,  the  estimation  in  which  he  is  still  held  by 
tiiose  whom  he  has  left  behind,  that  one  vicar  of  Littlemore 
after  another  has  kept  unaltered  everything  which  "  Newman  " 
introduced.  In  silence  and  in  reverence  wc  entered  the  simple 
church.  We  looked  at  the  narrow  coloured  windows  he  caused 
to  be  placed  there,  in  memory  of  departed  relatives  or  friends  ; 
tbe  walls  which  have  so  often  echoed  the  accents  of  that  gentle 
perwiaftve  voice ;  the  pulpit  where  he  preached  his  last  sermon, 
while  yet   in   the   breaking   darkness;  the   humble   "Altar" 
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where  he  so  often  offered  what  he  then  earnestly,  conscientiously 
believed  to  be  the  "  Pure  Offering "  of  the  Universal  Church. 
The  cross  still  stands  where  he  placed  it,  the  lights  which  so 
often,  in  the  early  morning,  shone  on  his  bowed  head,  as  he 
knelt  in  lowly  reverence  and  heartfelt  prayer,  still  burn  there 
day  by  day.  All  unchanged,  after  so  many  years — surely  a 
shrine  worthy  to  be  visited  by  those  who,  like  him,  have  risen 
up  at  the  call  of  God,  as  did  Abraham  of  old,  to  "  go  into  the 
land  which  I  shall  tell  thee  of"  Round  this  little  church,  and 
the  quiet  rector)'-,  gathered  all  the  dearest  associations  of  his 
heart.  Memories  of  friends  who  came  to  visit  him,  of  eager 
disciples  who  sought  at  his  mouth  warning,  guidance  or 
comfort.  Under  this  roof  he  slept,  in  this  church  he  minis- 
tered and  prayed,  full  of  earnest  conviction  as  was  Saul  the 
Pharisee,  ere  the  call  came  which  was  to  "  send  him  unto  the 
Gentiles." 

So  the  days  passed  in  peace.  But  this  quiet  "  God's  acre " 
was  to  witness,  before  very  long,  a  scene  of  mortal  combat,  of  a 
vital  interest,  seldom  equalled  in  the  history  of  God's  mysterious 
dealings  with  the  human  soul.  Under  this  peaceful  roof,  in  this 
little  church,  and  in  the  shadow  of  the  trees,  the  fight  was  fought 
out.  Surely,  since  Saul  of  Tarsus  fell,  blinded  with  the  light 
that  outshone  the  brightness  of  the  noon-day,  was  never  man  so 
utterly  sincere,  so  utterly  changed,  so  wondrously  converted. 
Step  by  step,  Newman  had  followed  the  devious  windings  of 
the  "  Oxford  Movement,"  or  rather  had  been  one  of  its  principal 
leaders,  in  whose  footsteps  others  had  followed,  content  to  re- 
concile glaring  incompatibilities  by  the  magic  of  Jiis  influence 
and  /tw example.  With  him,  "Anglo-Catholicism"  was  carried  to 
its  utmost  logical  limits.  Have  we  not  all  read  of  his  deep 
earnest  love  of  the  early  Fathers  ;  has  not  his  own  master-hand 
traced,  in  language  no  other  living  writer  may  hope  to  rival,  the 
story  of  that  terrible  conflict  ?  We  had  come  "  on  pilgrimage  " 
to  visit  the  field  made  sacred  by  the  saintly  hero's  direful  weary 
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•tnigglc;  to  renew,  on  the  scene  of  his  final  victory,  the  early 
freshness  and  devotion  of  conversion. 

Yes,  as  he  paced  up  and  down  this  narrow  path,  he  wrestled 
with  the  doubts  which  beset  him,  as  Jacob  wrestled  with  the 
angel.  Even  as  the  patriarch  knew  not  at  first  with  whom  he 
strove,  so  he  too,  time  and  again,  endeavoured  to  put  aside  his 
doubts  as  suggestions  of, the  evil  one.  Old  friendships  also 
bound  him  in  fetters  of  which  they  only  know  the  strength  who 
have  passed  through  a  similar  experience.  Old  associations,  old 
convictions,  his  earnest  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  mission  of  the 
•*  English  Church,"  all  united  to  hold  him  back  from  the  final 
and  irrevocable  decision.  Many  a  time,  surely,  during  those 
hours  of  bitterness  unutterable,  that  prayer  must  have  risen  to 
his  lips,  which  he  has  woven  into  a  hymn  for  all  storm- 
tossed,  doubting  hearts : 

"  Lead,  kindly  Light,  amid  the  encircling  gloom, 
Lead  Thou  me  on." 

*  One  step  *'  at  a  time  was,  indeed,  enough  for  him.  Slowly, 
but  certainly,  the  end  drew  nearer  and  nearer.  We  have  all 
read  it — how  he  leaned  at  last  where  peace  was  to  be  found  ; 
kaw,  balancing  calmly,  reverently,  the  "  Loss  and  Gain,"  he  de- 
clared that  "  what  things  were  gain  unto  me,  those  I  counted  loss 
for  CHRIST,"  knowing  that  only  in  following  him  was  true 
gain,  true  peace,  true  safety. 

And  so  the  last  sermon  was  preached  in  the  little  church, 
wherein  we  were  now  kneeling,  the  last  "  Communion  Office  " 
read  at  that  simple  "  altar,"  and  then,  the  fight  was  over  at  last, 
and  the  eternal  victory  gained.  One  who  followed  in  his  foot- 
steps shortly  after  his  conversion  has  said :  "  More  than  forty 
yean  ago  I  became  a  Catholic,  and,  from  that  day  to  this,  I  have 
never  known  a  single  doubt,  or  one  momentary  regret"  And» 
wete  we  to  ask  the  question,  "  the  Hermit  of  Littlemore  "  would 
answer  in  almost  the  same  words.  This  was  the  end  of  the 
struggle,  an  end  of  blessing  ineffable,  even  as  the  patriarch 
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gained  infinitely  more  than  he  could  dare  to  ask,  and  as  Saul 
of  Tarsus,  persecutor,  Pharisee,  and  zealot,  became  the  champion 
of  the  cross  of  Christ.  Of  the  feeling  caused  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  England  by  the  news  of  his  conversion, 
those  only  who  remember  it  can  give  any  adequate  impression- 
The  "  Church  of  England  "  reeled  beneath  the  shock,  as  beneath 
that  of  "  Archdeacon  Manning's  perversion."  The  fight  in  those 
days  was  harder  and  more  bitter  than  it  is  now,  though  even 
now,  God  knows,  there  are  many  who  bear  its  scars,  and  who 
can  tell,  by  painful  experience,  how  unspeakably  hard  and  bitter 
it  is.  The  friends  who  are  left  behind — sometimes,  as  in  New- 
man's case,  with  nothing  but  sorrow  in  their  hearts,  and  without 
one  bitter  thought — are  left  behind  for  ever  ;  the  old  beliefs  are 
proved  vain  and  delusive,  and  we  go  out  "  not  knowing  whither 
we  go."  "  The  Hermit  of  Littlemorc  "  has  led  the  way,  and 
since  then  hundreds  of  his  brethren,  both  clergy  and  laity,  have 
followed  him,  not  only  along  the  intricate  by-ways  of  a  pseudo- 
Catholicism,  but  also,  thank  God,  along  the  "  paths  of  pleasant- 
ness "  which  lead  to  the  rest,  and  peace  and  safety,  of  the  one 
Fold. 

Of  the  immediate  influence  of  his  conversion  it  is  unnecessary 
to  speak.  That  of  his  dearest  friends,  one,  Kcble,  would  have 
followed  him,  but  that,  at  the  last,  he  was  so  closely  guarded  by 
his  "  Puseyite  "  friends  that  no  Catholic  priest  could  enter  the 
house,  is  well  known.  That  another,  equally  dear,  remained 
behind,  is  only  too  sadly  evident — why,  we  must  not  venture 
to  speculate  now,  lest  we  should  speak  uncharitably  of  one  who 
has  long  since  rendered  his  account  to  God.  That  such  an 
example  led  many,  even  at  the  time,  to  solve  their  doubts  and 
difficulties  as  he  had  done,  many,  still  living,  can  bear  witness, 
for  when  "  Newman,"  as,  with  reverent  familiarity,  they  loved  to 
call  him,  had  gone  before,  they  were  not  afraid  to  follow.  Just 
as  Puscy,  less  blessed  than  he,  or  blinded  to  the  Light  that  might 
have  led  him  too,  kept,  and  has  since  kept,  many,  by  his  personal 
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influence,  from  "  entering  into  rest,"  so  Newman,  poet,  theologian, 
and  saint,  has  led  many,  by  his  personal  example^and  influence, 
into  that  Fold  where  The  One  Shepherd  guards  and  watches 
over  His  own  sheep.  Not  alone  by  his  example,*or  by  his  influ- 
ence, has  he  brought  to  many  this  inestimable  blessing.  His 
writings,  unrivalled  among  the  purest  literature  of  any  age  or 
time,  at  least  since  the  Great  Doctors  of  the  Church — writings 
which  make  men  who  differ  with  him  in  thought,  and  in  belief, 
as  widely  as  the  poles  are  sundered,  proud  to  call  themselves 
by  the  name  of  Englishmen — have  taught  hundreds  of  doubting 
souls  the  truths  which  he  learned  after  so  long  and  flerce  a 
struggle. 

So  ended  our  pilgrimage  to  Littlcmore.  We  lingered  rever- 
ently on  the  scene  of  that  most  wonderful  spiritual  combat, 
where  still  the  spirit  of  the  saintly  hero  seemed  to  be  present,  at 
least  to  our  loving  hearts.  Men  seek  the  battlefields  where  their 
fathers  fought  "  to  gain  a  corruptible  crown  ;  "  we  had  visited  an 
arena  more  glorious,  more  wonderful  than  any  that  witnessed  a 
mere  earthly  conflict  Even  as  we  might  have  knelt  at  Peniel 
or  at  the  gates  of  Damascus,  so  we  knelt  herej  for  here  an 
immortal  soul  had  wrestled  with  the  Angel  of  God,  and  had  won 
that  victory,  the  way  to  which  lies  only  through  defeat  and 
humiliation. 

F.  W.  Grey. 


(    6i8    ) 


The  Blessed  of  Merry  England. 

OMOST  blessed  martyrs, 
You  have  sign'd  the  charters 
Of  our  liberty! 
Again  and  yet  again 
Sealing  with  crimson  stain 
Shed  so  willingly. 

Martyr  saints,  the  dearest. 
Patron  saints,  the  nearest. 

Confessors  most  true  ! 
Deign  to  let  us  love  you. 
Deign  to  let  us  prove  you 

What  your  love  can  do. 

Once  in  changeless  meekness, 
Once  in  trembling  weakness. 

Wasting  in  your  chains  ; 
Bearing  torture-trial. 
Bearing  base  denial — 

Patient  in  your  pains. 

Death  than  life  is  sweeter, 
For  the  Faith  of  Peter 

To  give  up  your  breath ; 
Dying  in  dishonour 
Dying  to  recover 

England  to  the  Faith. 


